


WOE OF THINGS PAST 


August 7 Eleven in the morning in the main room of the 
farmhouse, called Ja fattoria. Its only furniture is a table twenty-five feet 
long, flanked by a bench and a number of chairs. 

Elbows on the table, Fellini is reading the stories about Marilyn 

Monroe’s death in the Corriere della sera. (Yesterday he refused all com- 

ment to the press.) Occasionally he talks with Camilla Cederna, who 
| seizes the opportunity to slip in a few questions about the scenario, which 
| she has just finished reading. Piero Gherardi, in linen trousers, lies belly 
up on the table, his light jersey with nothing under it pulled up to his 
armpits. I ask him whether the thick fattoria walls make it cooler here 


So 


than in the other studios. 





“Don’t you see those big things there—refrigerating?” This is typical 
of Piero’s way of talking. He means the air conditioners that have been 
brought in. 

It is an old custom in certain parts of northern Italy to immerse little : 
boys in wine lees once a year in order to make them strong. This memory | 
of Guido’s springs from the word “Asanisimasa,” which came to his mind | 
; during the magicians’ act. According to the scenario (Sequence 12), little 

Guido was to be given the wine bath with another boy, probably his brother, 

| by his grandmother and a young nurse. 
| The actors are coming in: first Georgia Simmons, the grandmother, an 
apron over her long skirt and a kerchief round her head. But there now 


The little boys and the 
farmhands in the wine 
vat full of lees 
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